low in those boys who became delinquent in the ensuing 10 years (Wadsworth 1976).
Hare, in 1967, measured skin conductance in a group of prisoners at a maximum security prison in Canada. He found their skin conductance to be abnormally low if they were more serious criminals. Ten years later he checked to see how recidivistic these same prisoners had been. Those who had committed additional crimes had (in 1967) slower recovery. Thus, in these two studies, abnormally diminished autonomic reactiveness and slow recovery predicted criminality 10 years later. This is impressive in the one case because of the representativeness of the population and in the other case because the discrimination could be made within a group of maximum security prisoners.
More recently, we have ascertained the recorded delinquency of a group of Danish children that we have followed now for eight years. Part of our original assessment of these children included a computer-scored electroencephalogram (EEG). These EEG data, taken at age 11, predict rather well the later delinquency of the boys in this group (see Mednick et al., in press).
All of these results suggest that there are individual biological variables that are characteristic of those who evidence antisocial behavior. Note also that in many cases these measures were taken well before the individuals embarked on a serious criminal career. Thus the measures could not be the result of the criminal career. In addition these measures are predictive and thus could conceivably form some part of a test battery to select those at high risk of delinquency for research on preventive intervention.
HERITABILITY OF ANS RECOVERY RATE
In view of the relationship between ANS variables and antisocial behavior, and in view of our interest in better understanding the apparent genetic predisposition to antisocial behavior, we next turned to a study of the possible heritability of ANS behavior (Bell et al. 1977). Male 12-year-old twin pairs were studied. Interestingly enough, among the physiologicalcent of early work by Lykken (1957), who foundnt, had been convicted of a violation of the Danish Penal Code. Of these 185 criminals, we were able to identify 143 for whom we were certain of the biological father's identity and where the father had been born after 1890 (since better police records were kept after 1890). To each of these 143 criminal adoptees we matched a noncriminal adoptive son for the age of the child and the social class of the adoptive father. For the criminal and noncriminal groups the age of the parents and the age of the child at adoption were examined; interestingly enough, they proved to be about the same, suggesting that these variables were not related to the child's later criminality. The amount of contact between the adoptee and the biological father was, in. H. Kempe, eds., The Battered Child. Chicago, 111.: University of Chicago Press.
